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Posters—B. Brundage, Sec., 505 Potrero Ave. 
Blac h and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Labor Temple. 


6—Meet 2nd and 
Labor Temple. 


Tuesdays 
Bollermakers No. 4th Thurs- 

days 
Bookbinders—Office. room 804. 693 Mission 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 
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MALOLO 


ee the tongue of the Hawaiian, 
Malolo means flying fish . . . to 
Americans it represents the largest 


and most luxurious vessel ever con- 
structed in the United States. 


On October 27, this floating pal- 
ace will leave New York. . . steam 
massive decks will glide majesti- 
cally through the turbulent waters 
of the Atlantic . . . through the 
marvelous Panama Canal... into 
the tranquil waters of the Pacific 
. . . docking amid the unequalled 
grandeur of the Golden Gate on 


Thus the Matson Line will chris- 
ten its newest and greatest liner 


He rxpotsium 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Cigarmakers—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 143 Albion Ave. 


Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia 

Commercial Telegraphers—420 Clunie Bldg. 
Cooks No, 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 8rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1164 
Market, 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 
Labor Temple. 
Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple 

Cracker Packers’ 
Tuesdays, 1524 

Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 
Anza. Meet Ist Wednesday, Labor Temple. 
Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
195 Market. 

Electrical Workers No, 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6-—-Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 


Feg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 1746 Pacific 
Building. Meet Ist Tuesday, 414 Mason, 
Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryboatmen’s Union—219 Bacon Building, Oak- 
land. 

Garage Employees—Meet 2nd and ith Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet 1st Thursday 
at 5:15 p. m., 3rd Thursday at 8 p. m., Labor 
Temple. 


Glove Workers—Meet lst Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery (erks—-Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 178 Flood Ave. 
Meet 


2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


Auxiliary—Meet Ist 
Powell. 


and 3rd 


3400 


Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel. 3532 Anza. 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Meets Ist and 8rd 

Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. 8. F. 
Janitors No. 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays. 
Labor Temple. 
Jewelry Workers No. 36—44 Page. 
Ladies’ Garment Workers No. 8—1212 Market. 
Label Section—Meets Ist and 3rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 
Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 
Labor Temple. 


Designed by Hale’s for California 
Men and California Weather 


Hale’s 10 Point 


Suits 


“"t 
6 for $5 


Discriminating men 
will appreciate the 
solid comfort and 
long-wearing quali- 
ties of these new ath- 
letic suits for year 
‘round wear. Featur- 
ing ten points of su- 
periority. It'll pay to 
buy in quantities! 


Men's Shop, 
First Floor. 


HALE BROS. inc. 
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Laundry Workers No. 2t—Meet Ist and 3rd 


Mondays, Labor Temple. 


letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 
Castro. Meets Ist Saturday, 414 Mason. 


635a 


Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 


Machinists No. 68—Meet 


Temple. 


Wednesdays, Labor 


Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 

Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 
Labor Temple. 


Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, 
Temple. 


Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 


Labor 


Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth 8t. 


Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 
Molders’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist Friday. 


Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 


Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday, Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones. 


Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays. 
Labor Temple. Office, 102 Labor Temple. 

Ornamental Plasterers 460—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero. 


Patternmakers—Mee?. 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 


Pavers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem 
ple. 


Post Office Clerks—Meet 
Temple. 


4th Thursday. Labor 


Post Office Laborers—-Sec., Wm. ’Donnel) 21« 
Steiner St. 


Printing Pressmen—Offre, 
2nd Mondwy, Labor Temple. 


Professional Embalmers—Sec., 
3300 16th St. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 156 Golden Gate Ave. 


Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 


431 Stevenson, Meets 


George Monahan. 


Riggers & Stevedores—92 Steuart. 
Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


2nd and 4th 


Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet Ist Thursday, Labor Temple. 


Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 


Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday. 
ple. 

Statlonary Engineers No. 
Tuesdays, 200 Guerrero, 


Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays. 
Labor Temple . 


Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 
Steam Shovel Men No, 
268 Market. 

Stereotyners and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday. 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 
Edgerly, Oakland, Cal, 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple, 
Tailors No. 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 
Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 
Theatrical Stage Employees—Meet Ist and 3rd 

Tuesdays, 230 Jones. 
Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, 
Trades Union Promotional League—Room 

Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 
Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 

Giambruno, P, O. Box 190, Jamestown, Cal. 
Typographieal No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 

3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 
United Laborers No. 1—Meet 

Guerrero. 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 

Labor Temple. 


Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counthan, 104 
Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Templs 


30—Wednesdays, 3 1256 


Labor Tem 


64—Meet Ist and 8rd 


45—Meet Ist Saturday, 


Michael Hoffman, 
5536 


2nd and 4th 


Labor Temple. 
304, 


Tuesdays, 200 


Waiters No. 
Market. 


Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p.m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m, 1171 
Market. 


Water Workers—Sec., 
Meet Ist Monday, 


p. m., 


Thos. Dowd, 214 27th St 
Labor Temple. 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 


Window Cleaners No. 44—Meet Ist and 
Thursdays at 7:30 P. M., Labor Temple. 
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Would you start an enterprise that would de- 
velop twelve million dollars of values if you did 
not have to invest a single dollar but would only 
have to say “Yes”? That is exactly what you have 
done with the Municipal Railway lines. The people, 
by voting “Yes” on bonds, loan the credit of the 
city to secure the money to develop the system 
which is now worth, according to the usual man- 
ner of establishing the value of street car lines, 
$12,000,000. Yet only $5,500,000 was originally in- 
vested. The balance comes from its earnings. You 
may at your own will cut down the estimated 
values a few millions and still it would be a 
worth-while undertaking. There has been many 
millions saved to street car riders by maintain- 
ing the five-cent fare that could only be done be- 
cause the Municipal carline operated on the basis 
of actual cash cost of the construction. No stock 
gambling, no inflated capitalization and no divi- 
dends to be paid to investors. Money for con- 
struction was and can be secured by a municipally 
owned public utility at a lower rate of interest 
than a private corporation would have to pay. 

It is true that dividends to investors in private 
street railway companies have been cut down, but 
that was a risk they took when trying to specu- 
late on the people’s necessity for transportation. 
This is the real background of our maintaining a 
five-cent fare when all over this State and country 
street car fares have advanced notwithstanding 
franchise provisions for limited fares. When mar- 
ket prices for labor and material were so tremen- 
dously inflated it was by common consent that the 
new condition would be met, despite the limita- 
tion under former conditions, by advancing the 
fares. 

Don’t let yourself be fooled by the Market Street 
Railway advocates that limitation in the fran- 
chises of that company and their operation have 
kept the fares down to five cents. Seven million, 
eight hundred thousand dollars was saved to street 
car riders last year and every year, and due solely 
to the operation of the public owned street cars. 

Aside from the good business, eventually when 
the city controls all street car lines it will remove 
one of the great forces that undermine and cor- 
rupt city government. In every way we have 
everything to gain and nothing to lose by voting 
“Yes” on Number 2 on the ballot for extending 
the Municipal lines. 


rr 


BORERS-FROM-WITHIN SQUEAL. 


A cable from Moscow states that forty-four 
Communists are expelled from the party. They 
were carrying on “rebel propaganda” against the 
Central Communist Committee and are kicked 
out, just as was Trotsky, a short time ago. This 
is upheld by American Communists, who insist 
that their members cannot hold divided allegiance 
and that the majority must rule. When trade 
unionists take this position, the ousted Commun- 
ists howl “bureaucracy” and whimper that free 
Speech is outraged. The Russian Communists 
have done what every other group do, although 
they squeal when they are subjected to a universal 

ice. When men pledge to abide by the rules 
nN organization, and violate that pledge, they 
doubly dishonest when they object to being 
ialized for traitorous conduct. 
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MONTHLY LABOR REVIEW. 


The question of abolition of the tipping system 
is receiving the attention of the trade unions in 
the different occupations in which this method of 
remuneration is the general practice. The extent 
to which this custom is opposed by organized 
labor is shown in an article in the Monthly Labor 
Review for October. The system prevails espe- 
cially in the so-called ‘personal service” occupa- 
tions and is essentially a system by which the 
public carries the burden of the inadequate wages 
paid by the employer. In occupations in which the 
custom of giving tips has been generally accepted 
by the public, such as among Pullman porters, 
waiters and waitresses, operators in beauty par- 
lors and chauffeurs, the practice is one of the main 
obstacles to securing the basic wage. It is mainly 
on this ground, therefore, that the unions oppose 
the giving of gratuities, although it is objected to 
also on the ground that receiving tips tends to 
detract from the independence of the worker and 
to create a servile spirit. 


An account of the results of arbitration proceed- 
ings under the Railroad Labor Act of 1926 is given 
in this issue. Under this act disputes which can- 
not be settled by the parties themselves or by 
the United States may be 
referred to a special board of arbitration. All un- 


3oard of Mediation 
settled disputes have so far been referred to arbi- 
tration and in nearly all cases some increase in 
wages has been awarded, although in general the 

was considerably less than had been 
In one case, that of maintenance-of-way 
employees on one railroad, the increase ranged as 
low as one-half cent per hour, or $1.04 per month. 


increase 


asked. 


The statistics of accidents in the iron and steel 
industry compiled annually by the Bureau show 
that there has been a constant decline in the fre- 
quency rate during the past 20 years, the rate 
being 69.2 per 1,000,000 hours’ exposure for the 
five-year period, 1907-1911, and 29.9 for the period 
1922-1926. In a large group of plants, selected be- 
cause they have been most successful in accident 
prevention, the frequency rate in 1926 was 6.8 per 
1,000,000 hours, compared with 8.2 in 1925 and 
60.3 in 1913. 


The semi-annual survey of building operations in 
principal cities of the United States, made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, shows that the number 
of families provided for by new dwellings in 78 
cities was 187,233 in the first half of 1927 as com- 
pared with 201,685 in the first half of 1926. More 
permits were issued for one-family dwellings dur- 
ing this period than for any other class of residen- 
tial huildings. The average cost of these dwellings 
was $4777 in 1926 and $4903 in 1927, 


A study of entrance wage rates for common 
labor in effect on July 1, 1927, covers this class 
of employees in 13 industries which require con- 
siderable numbers of unskilled workers. The aver- 
age entrance rate on this date was found to be 
42.6 cents per hour as compared with 43.2 cents 
on January 1, 1927, and 42.8 cents on July 1, 1926. 


Other features in this issue include an account 
of labor legislation in Uruguay, a bibliography on 
union-management co-operation, and statistics of 


wages and cost of living, employment and other. 


subjects of labor and economic interest. 
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WILL PROVE HISTORIC. 


The Los Angeles convention of the American 
Federation of Labor blazed new trails and the 
value of old ones was emphasized. 

Action on labor injunction was the most 
important. Because injunction judges can dictate 
the lives and liberties of citizens, the convention 
called for legislation that will re-establish the writ 
as originally used. Judges now issue these writs 
whenever so inclined. Under the new plan they 
will be stripped of this discretion. 


the 


The company “union” and the “yellow dog,” 
both substitutes for the so-called ‘open’ shop, 
were intelligently discussed and plans approved to 
combat these latter-day weapons of autocracy. 

Communism and Fascism were placed in the 
same class, the campaign for the Federal Child 
Labor Amendment will be intensified, the five-day 
week was declared to be labor’s goal and the 
American Federation of Labor non-partisan po- 
litical policy reaffirmed. The convention 
refused to act as censor on text books hostile to 
trade union declarations. The delegates upheld the 
committee’s plea for free speech and press and 
academic freedom in schools. 


Was 


In the field of governmental international rela- 
tions the convention insisted that when Americans 
invest in foreign countries they should be amen- 
able to the laws of these countries, just as are for- 
eigners when they invest in United States. 

The convention rejected a that this 
country and Great Britain have massed a fleet of 


charge 


warships in the Far East to destroy the Chinese 
The convention 
State Federations of Labor and city central bodies 
against accepting such sweeping charges without 
investigation. 


nationalistic movement. warned 


The scope of the deliberations was indicated by 
one of the fraternal delegates from the British 
Trades Union Congress, who said: “Your Federa- 
tion has left no opportunity untouched to give us 
a taste of every phase of civic and industrial life 
in this great center.” 

The convention was not sensational. The dele- 
gates faced realties. 

There was an absence of panaceas and short 
cuts. Every proposal revolved around the time- 
tested system of organization and education. 

There was no uncertain tone in the convention 
declarations. The delegates were sure of their 
ground to a degree more emphatic than ever 
before. 

The enthusiasm, harmony and unity made the 
convention doubly great. The decisions will in- 


spire our unions to greater effort. 
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THE TAILOR 
1048 MARKET STREET 


Five Doors Below Granada Theatre 


Suits and 
Overcoats 


All Work 
Done Under 
Strictly 
Union 
Conditions 


> family. “We gave 


1 4. Setee yi 
> DIOCK 
the letters, dear?” 
in the attic, 


Outlook. 


UNION MEN 


Of course, you prefer 
the best! In this popu- 
lar-priced store, you se- 
lect only the finest 
woolensforyour 
MADE-TO-ORDER suit. 
We believe that for the 
goods, plus workman- 
ship, prices here are the 
lowest in the city. 

There is no excuse for 
you to be without a 
good MADE - TO - OR- 
DER suit when one can 
be had here so reason- 
able. And, by the way, 
don’t forget to demand 
the Union Label. 

Established 27 Years 


the Irish Tailors 


716 Market St near Kearny 
 ——_A-___~ 
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SELL TITLES FOR POLITICAL FUNDS. 
The British Labor Party refuses to join the Con- 
servative Party in its virtuous howls against Lloyd 
George, who, when premier, sold British titles to 
The Laborites the 
tarred with the same brush, and that 
Baldwin titles slush 
This position is sustained by the Sunday 


secure political funds. say 
Tories are 
Premier exchanged for 
money. 
Pictorial, a leading Tory newspaper, which bluntly 
declares: 

“This (the Lloyd George) fund is just the same 
as every Conservative and Liberal political fund 
Each party in turn, when it 


requires money, approaches wealthy sympathizers, 


of the last 100 years. 


who, in consideration of very large subscriptions, 
are made knights, baronets or peers, as the case 
may be. Mr. Baldwin's government is no ex- 
ception. 

“It the name of the recipients of honors in the 
last two and one-half years were placed in parallel 
columns with the names of those who have given 
the 


many 


Conservative Party 


‘striking 


large subscriptions to 


tunds, there would be coinci- 
dences.” 


— > 
MECHANICAL MAN INVENTED. 


The 


“iron man of the government” was intro- 
duced to the world today. And, like other high offi- 
cials, he remained silent while another talked for 
“The iron man” is a contrivance at the Dale- 
carlin reservoir, invented by Dewel M. Radcliffe 
Md. When water department em- 
ployees wish to know the level of the reservoir, 
they telephone to the “iron man.” The receiver 
is automatically litted from the hook and the 
“iron man” buzzes into the transmitter, one buzz 
for each foot of water in the reservoir. Then “he” 


him. 


of Riverdale, 


hangs up the receiver and goes back on the job of 
reservoir tender. 


= 
HARD LUCK FOR THE PRINCES. 


The children of Alfonso, king of Spain, will 
never rule. It has been decided by the Council of 
State that a will succeed the present 
king. The king’s children are too unhealthy. There 
is hereditary disease in all of them. This is hard 
luck for the 


nephew 


Alfonso—but it won't 
make the least bit of difference to the Spanish peo- 
ple. What would difference to them 
would be to get rid of kings and of dictators also. 


children of 


make a 
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Bossism, 


\ Mayor James Rolps, Jr. insures a clean adminis- 
' tration. He has ALWAYS been fair to Organized 
| Labor. Don’t Be Misled by a Third Candidate. 


A vote for any other candidate is a vote for 


RETAIN 


ROLPH 
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WHITTHORNE 
& SWAN 


We “CAN” sell clean, staple merchan- 
dise at right prices at all times and we 
do “DO” it. Our six big department 
store buying power is the reason. 


MISSION ST. NEAR 22ND 
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POMPEI] MACARONI FACTORY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of 


HIGH-GRADE GOODS 
Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 
Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 
2987 Folsom St., near 26th, San Francisco 
Phene Mission 5744 
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DEMAND THE 
UNION LABEL 


ON YOUR PRINTING, BOOKBINDING 
AND PHOTOENGRAVING 


If a firm cannot place the Label of the 
Allied Printing Trades 
Printing, it is not a Union Concern. 

ee 
W. D. Fennimore 


Council on your 
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A] ; Prices 
tt Reasonable 


2508 MISSION STREET 

181 Post Street 

1221 Broadway 

2106 Shattuck Avenue Berkeley 


We Give Mission Street Merchant Coupons 
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Studios in All Principal Cities in California 


Supervisor 
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Elect ” gallvoon 


Sutter & Pierce Sts. - San Francisco 


James E> Power Bex. 28, 
M A Y O R Social Dancing Every Night 


ro - 


San Francisco Needs Men’s—CLOTHING—Women’s 
Industries Cherry’s Courteous Credit 


Makes it possible for you to take advantage of 
HM Cash Prices on Credit 
San Francisco Needs 


Payrolls 20th and 


19 Years in S. F. 


2400 


: 
Indorsed by Union MISSION CHERRY S mission 


San Francisco Needs BUY NOW—WEAR NOW—PAY LATER 


A Change ne one eee oe ee eS 


Labor Party 


Respectfully asking 
your support on 
November 8th for 


Through consistent 
saving under the Broth- 
erhood Plan you re- 
ceive 4% interest plus 
an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in the Bank's 
profits. 


Assessor Russ Wolden 


In addition you may 
avail yourself of insur- 
ance protection thru 
our Assured Thrift De- 
partment. 
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THANK YOU 


OFarrel! at Market 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Member Federal Reserve System. 
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RECENT CONVENTION AND EDUCATION. 
By John L. Kerchen, 

Director, Workers’ Education. 

*resident Green to 


Federation 


lucational.” 
educational. 


; 
edu- 


‘ntion was an 
of the con- 


slutions will serve 


than were 
observations of 


We 


more 


pression, 


THE LABOR CLARION 
Vhe outstanding achievements of the Workers’ 
Education In the 
growth of summer schools and labor institutes as a 
the Workers’ 


Che week-end conference. 


Bureau of America is shown: 1. 


part ot the program of Education 


movement. 2 The pur- 


pose of the week-end conference is to discuss 
and 
the Workers’ Edueation Bureau. 


the 


questions initiated by labor pro- 


These 


conferences give opportunity to secure new 


facts and develop a new technique of industrial 


Workers’ 


Upon this program the executive coun- 


relations, 3 The Passaic Education 
cil reported in the most complimentary terms of 
that the Education 
ureau performed in its co-operation with United 
Textile Workers. 


signal service Workers’ 


4. Research. Under this caption 
reported that the work of the re- 
the 

workers’ 


the committee 


search department of bureau 
the movement 


should aid much in the development of 


was a much- 


needed aid to education 
and that it 
new material and new methods of teaching and 
instruction for class use. 

The concluding paragraph of the report of the 
committee sounds as high a note on the objectives 
are to be 
educational 


found in the 
literature. It is as 


of creative education as 


whole field of 
follows: 
“Organized labor regards education as a means 
to a nobler and better life. It takes pride not only 
in the part it has played in making possible pub- 
icly-supported schools, but in its progressive edu- 
cational outlook. After a survey of our educational 
system, the American Federation of Labor believes 
the time has arrived for a thoroughgoing recon- 
struction of educational methods and 
so as to bring them in harmony with 
present-day life. Such a change will make it pos- 


our aims, 


sible tor our schools to function more effectively 


the preparation of boys and girls for social 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR NEWS. 
Brazil: 


Immigration Movement — Ninety-six 
and sixty-two, the total 


number of immigrants entering the State of Sao 


thousand, one hundred 
Paulo during 1926, was, with the exception of two 
years, the largest total in the last thirty years. Of 
11,562, 11,117 and 10,757 were 
France, Italy and Germany, respectively. 


total, from 


Canada: Employment—The favorable trend in 
Canadian employment is reported as having con- 
tinued up the time the last index number was 
eptember 1, 1927, with 6079 firms re- 
porting a combined working force of 905,756 em- 
bringing the index number, as of that 
ate, up to 109.7, the highest point reached since 
he record was commenced in 1920. 
Fees—At the recent forty-third 
convention of the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada, the Montreal Trades Council and Quebec 
Carpenters succeeded in passing a_ resolution 
asked for the abolition of all employment 
bureaus which charge fees for their services in the 
Province of Quebec. 

Malta: Hard Labor—The Malta Government 
has recently attempted to alleviate, so far as pos- 
sible, the general unemployment situation, by pub- 
lic works and by having, whenever possible, all 

done by hand instead of by machinery. 

Nova Scotia: Fishermen's Unions—During the 
quarter ended September 30, 1927, an apparently 
attempt to unionize the fishermen in 
and around the Sydney district is reported, with 

€ organization of fishermen’s unions being noted 


to 
estimated, S 


Employment 


which 


successful 


Africa that it intends to advance, on loan, 
$5,000,000, spread over a period of 
relieve the housing situation, par- 


certain areas of the larger cities. 
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FIVE-DAY WORK WEEK. 

A universal five-day week is organized labor's 
goal, declared the annual convention of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. * 


The defended from 
nomic and industrial standpoints. 


proposal was social, eco- 


“Tt is no longer a question whether the five-day 


week can be established, it is established,” the 


committee reported. 

“The tive-day week is here. It has been estal)- 
lished by American Federation of Labor 
affiliates through negotiation with progressive and 
open-minded employers. 


several 


“We must carry on our work of education until 
the shorter work week is universal. Man was made 
to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, but he 
not created to be a beast of burden. Our 
trade union movement has lifted labor from the 
type of man depicted by Millet, the slant-browed 
man with the hoe, to the type of citizenship which 


Was 


our workers now give to the nation. 


“It has been proven that the reduction in the 
hours of labor has been accompanied by a mate- 
rial production. The United States 
Census Bureau states that from 1889 to 1925 the 
amount produced by the individual worker each 
day increased as a whole 49 per cent. Perhaps a 
representative of the general truth is 
found in the iron and steel industry where, since 
1914, per capita production has increased approxi- 
mately 50 per cent.” 


increase in 


assertion 


This Store is Your Faithful 
Friend Striving Always to 
Supply Your Needs at a 
Positive Saving. 


1041 MARKET STREET 
SETWEEN 6&7 OPPOSITE GRANADA THEATER 


1041 MARKET STREET 


Every Day of the Year 


a 


JASHPROOF 
OVERALL 


VE BUST Fy 


UNION MAD 


RFD - Bur TON 


47.1% stronger ~ 418% finer than Denim 
WON'T SHRINK! 


For Sale by 


Abramson & Lerer. 

Arata & Lagomarsino. 

M. S. Bacigalupi. 

Ry. Bohr:........- 

Brazil & Eugenio 

8S. Chimera........ i 

W. T. Gardner Co 

A. Esmiol................ - 

F. G. Johnson Clothing Co. 

J. H. Millett. 

8. Moral... 

O'Neill & Lally.. 

Peterson Bros... 

Stahl’s Toggery 

Summerfield & Haines. 

Wm Weinstein 
Warshawski 


-.168 Third St 

366 Mission St. 

485 Broadway 

2054 Mission St. 

40 Jackson St. 

416 Courtland Ave 

1405 Fillmore St 

Stockton at Broadway 

2554 Mission St 

122 Sixth St. 

2321 Market St 

32 Sixth St 

628 20th St 
.2779 Mission 
..997 Market 
..1037 Market 
6340 Mission 
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SHORT STORIES ON WEALTH. 
By Irving Fisher, 
Professor of Economics, Yale University. 


No. 22.) The Future, Not the Past, Rules Value. 
(his short story ends our study of prices and 
‘ins our study of the rate of interest and how 

First of all I 

that it is the 

hich always make the present value of anything. 


erest depends on time. shall, in 


is story, show future prospects 
When a man thinks of buying, let us say, an 
thinks of the 


ops of oranges he will be getting. 


range grove in Florida, he future 
If he expects 
lig crops, he will, other things being equal, give 
jiore for the grove than if he expects small crops. 
tle will also reckon on the future costs of plant- 


If he 


expects big costs, he will, other things being equal, 


ng, tending, fertilizing, picking and so on. 


vive less for the grove than if he expects small 
costs. Both the benefits and the costs on which 
he reckons lie wholly in the future, although the 
past performance of the grove may be a guide as 
to how big or little these future crops and future 
costs are likely to be. 

Many people imagine that the value of things 
depends directly on what they have already cost 
in the past. That is not true. The orange grove 
may have cost a million dollars in the past. Yet 
if most of the trees have died, the grove may now 
be worth next to nothing. On the other hand, the 
grove may have cost next to nothing in the past 
and yet, if the prospects are good for a large 
future yield, it may be worth a million dollars. 

Near where I live a man once foolishly built an 
expensive hotel on the top of a cliff. Almost no- 
body ever patronized it because the only way to 
reach it was to climb the cliff on foot. This hotel 
cost many thousands of dollars, but was not worth 
kindling wood and was finally abandoned. 

On the other hand there is at Yale University 
a portrait of George Washington worth $250,000. 
The cost of painting that portrait must have been 
far less than this sum, perhaps only a few dollars. 

| know a factory of stone, built in 1801. If that 
factory were sold today neither buyer nor seller 
would even think of setting the price at its original 
cost even if he could find out what that price was. 
Its value during the century and a quarter has 
changed up and down with absolutely no reference 
to what the cost was in 1801, but only with ref- 
erence to what, at any time, its future services 
and costs, repairs, and so forth, would probably be. 

In the Chicago wheat pit or the New York prod- 
uce exchange the traders who haggle over the 
price of wheat never stop to think of what the 
wheat cost to produce. Its price is sometimes 
higher and sometimes lower than its cost of pro- 
duction. It sells according to supply and demand, 
and the supply and demand are ruled by what the 
wheat is thought to be good for turned into 
iuture flour. 

On the Stock Exchange the stocks representing 
shares in railways, factories or other wealth go 
up and down every day without any reference to 
original cost, but always with reference to future 
expected earnings. 

In other words, all our valuations look forward, 
not backward. 

No matter what the article may be, the same 

rinciple applies. A house, an automobile, a radio 

i, a carpet, a suit of clothes, a can of tomatoes, 

loai of bread, or anything else is worth, not the 

‘bor going into it in the past, but the good ex- 

ected to come out of it in the future. 

No one can understand how market values are 

uenced unless he gets out of his mind the very 

mmon notion that the value of anything is sim- 
what it has cost to produce. 

hen, you are asking, does past cost of produc- 

n have no influence at all on value? 

It certainly does, but only indirectly and only 

it affects the expectation of future benefits, or 

ire costs, or both. 
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If the past cost of production of any kind of 
goods—orange groves, portraits, factories, wheat 
and so forth—is more than the market price of 
those goods, their production will soon be reduced; 
this will reduce the supply. On the other hand, if 
the past cost is very much less than their market 
price, their production will soon be increased; this 
When farmers find that 
worth what it cost, they will 
When they find 
they can get much more than the cost, they will 
produce more. 


will increase the supply. 
their wheat is not 
stop producing so much wheat. 


These indirect effects are often slow. When new 
methods of production reduce the cost of making 
the first effect 
the price of radio sets but to increase the profits 


radio sets, was not to decrease 


of producers. For a while producers, small and 
large, made money rapidly because consumers still 
had so great a demand for the future benefits— 
concerts, for instance—from these sets that they 
were willing to pay the old high prices. But soon 
there were so many producers trying to get rich 
that the market was glutted with radio sets. 
ducers had to reduce prices to get rid of their 
Then it was that prices came nearer to 
the cost of production. 

It is also true that the past record helps us 
guess what the future will be. As soon as big earn- 


Pro- 


wares. 


‘ings of the United States Steel Corporation are 


announced, the stock rises simply because these 
big earnings make the public confident that future 
dividends will also be big. 

In these ways, in the long run, and for staple 
goods (that is, goods for which demand and sup- 
ply are fairly steady), past cost is usually only 
slightly below market price. 

3ut for novelties, such as radios, before they 
have become staple goods, for antiquities, like the 
portrait of George Washington, never to be re- 
produced, for lands and real estate, like the orange 
grove, and for all other very long lasting goods, 
like factories, ships, railways, pianos, books, espe- 
cially after many years have elapsed, the price is 
seldom anywhere near the past cost. 
future are 
often wrong, and if we have contracted to pay a 


Of course, our expectations of the 


price made under such a wrong expectation, we 
still have to pay that price even though we would 
no longer be willing to, if we could help it. You 
may have “bought” a sewing machine on the in- 
You must con- 
tinue paying installments, even if the machine has 
perhaps been thrown on the rubbish heap. But 
the price you agreed to did represent your expec- 
tations at the time you agreed to it. 

Without future 


price. 


stallment plan and been sorry. 


exception, expectations rule 


> 


Labor needs a few headaches to understand capi- 
tal, and capital a few backaches to understand 
labor, while reform needs to get its hair cut to un- 
derstand either.—Irving T. Bush. 

e- 


“He that will keep a monkey should pay for the 
glasses he breaks.”—Seldon. 
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Buy 


REJECT CENSOR PLAN. 


The American Federation of Labor convention 


refused to censor publications 
of organized labor. 

“Baldly speaking 
posal is tha 
set itself up as a judg 
text books shall be {| 
the state colleges 
to even limit the use of 
poses in such institut 
books are regarded as 
by the American Feder 

“This, we believe, would 
ous denial of free spee 
also be a very serio 
academic freedom.” 

The convention 
from tax-supported schools 
reference books prepared by 
search in Land Econo 
the Northwestern Univ 
stitute is directed by Professor 
It opposes taxation of land value 
sales tax. 

“It is often ext difficul 
is truth in a given c and t 
always be leit free f 
views and for the 
This is as essential in schools, 
sities for teachers and for { 
day affairs of 


reported. 


and 


Better 
have 


working conditions 


been attained through organized 


“GOOD CLOTHES ON CREDIT” 


MISSION STRiET 


at Twenty-second 
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EDLICK NEWMAN(,, 
COMPLETE HOME FURNISHERS | 
| Southeast Corner-17 th-and Mission Sts. - 


COMPLETE HOME 
FURNISHERS 
ON CREDIT 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
OCCIDENTAL 
STOVES AND RANGES 
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Union Stamped Shoes 


We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 
bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 


the shoe. 
actually see this Union Stamp. 


We ask you not to buy any shoes unless you 


Boot & Shoe Workers’ Union 


Alfillated with the American Federation of Labor 
246 SUMMER. STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


COLLIS LOVELY 
General President 


CHARLES L. BAINE 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
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Single Subscriptions........$1.50 a year 
To unions subscribing for their 
entire membership, $1.00 a year for 
each subscription. 

Single Copies, 5 cents. 

Changes of address or additions to 
unions’ mail lists must come through 
the secretary of each organization. 
Members are notified that this is 
obligatory. 
Entered at Postoffice, San Francisco, 
California, as second-class matter. 
Acceptance for mailing at special 
rate of postage provided for in 
section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, 
authorized August 10, 1918. 
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JAMES W. MULLEN............ 
Telephone Market 56 


Dfice, S. F. Labor Temple, 2940 Sixteenth Street 
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nent during the past 


to be kept up for 
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alization in the 
i commerce. 
I some to be 
s to be fair and 
ll others to posi- 
9t the workers. 
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that eventually 
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For this very 
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Proposition No. 3 on the ballot Tuesday, November 8th, provides for a bond 
issue of $2,000,000 for the construction by the city of an eleetrie power trans- 
mission line from Newark to San Francisco, and the erection of a step-down and 
transformer station within the city limits. 

If the bond issue is approved by two-thirds of the voters it will enable the city 
at once to get into active competition with the private companies for the sale of 
cheap power and thereby become a factor of practical benefit to the growth and 
expansion of San Francisco. 

At present we—the municipality—produce a power crop at Moccasin of 87,500 
kilowatts at Lae peak, carry this power over our own line into the sub-station of the 
Pacitic Gas and Electric Company at Newark, where it is metered at an average 
loss of 8 per cent; from Newark the power is carried over the company’s trans- 
mission line to its step-down station in Visitacion Valley, in San Mateo county; 
by agreement with the city, the company is allowed a transmission loss from 
Newark of 24 per cent, so that the peak load of power leaving Moccasin is reduced 
to 61,180 kilowatts. 

According to the agreement the company pays the city for this power the 
wholesale price of .64 cents per kilowatt and then retails the same at an advance 
of 1.74 cents to the consumers, the average retail price stated as being 2.383 cents 
per kilowatt. 

As the city receives an income in excess of $2,000,000 a year under the wholesale 
arrangement, it is plain that if it could retail the same power it could increase that 
vearly income three or three and one-half times and furnish, even so, power at 
lower price than the private company. 

The bond issue will furnish the sinews of war against the private monopoly, 
hence all this propaganda against this particular bond issue by all enemies of 
municipal ownership. 

It is said the building of this transmission line and step-down station will be 
unnecessary and mere waste of money if we should purchase the distributing 
system of the P. G. and E. Company. The joker in that argument is this, that we 
cannot buy that transmission line or that sub-station unless the P. G. and E. is 
willing to let go of it, in which case the company itself would have to build such 
a line and station to supply its other customers and the municipalities to the south 
of the San Mateo county line. And confirming this is the significant fact that the 
city in the valuation proceedings before the Railroad Commission has not included 
the transmission line from Newark. 

In any case, whether we buy or do not buy the distributing system, there will 
have to be separate transmission lines and stations if the city ever gets into the 
business of distributing its own electric power. All talk of waste and lack of 
necessity is therefore pure buncombe and propaganda with which to mislead the 
uninformed. 

If the people will vote for this bond issue it will enable the city to checkmate 
the game of the private monopoly. Instead of being dependent on the good-will of 
the private company it would enable the city to at once assume a firm and inde- 
pendent attitude in dealing with the two private companies for the acquisition of 
their distributing systems. The transmission line and the step-down station within 
the city limits would enable the city at once to connect up with the establishments 
of larger consumers of electricity and even the lesser ones, and to use the surplus 
for the street lighting and the Municipal Railway. The city would gain in 
bargaining power and the inevitable would face the private monopoly much faster 
than under condemnation proceedings pure and simple, which might take as much 
as ten years to bring to successful issue. We would force at once competition in the 
retailing of power, just as we have forced competition in local street car trans- 
portation by the construction and operation of the municipal railway, with small 
beginnings and new extensions. 

Cheaper power would attract industries and population, increase local trade and 
would enable San Francisco to grow quickly and the sooner fulfill its manifest 
destiny. 
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World War 


‘“jan-miles” to 


7,992 


f 


O00 


roin 


California veterans with 


, 


their credit brought back 


American 
with the 


Paris the Legion’s cup for the state 


department greatest “man-mileage”’ in 
attendance at the recent national conclave of the 
| gion abroad. There were 1136 Californians who 
nade the journey to the convention. ‘The trophy 
won by the California veterans is known as the 
“Galbraith cup” and was given in memory of 
frederick W. Galbraith, a national commander of 
the Legion, who was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent during a tour of the nation in the interest of 
his organization. 


~- — 

At the rate we are going it will not be long until 
we have machines that will absolutely do all the 
work for us, and then we may forget how to work 
extent that 
repairs 


to such an when the machine 


goes 


wrong and needs there will be no one 


capable of performing the service. This is truly 
a mechanical age, the most wonderful in the his- 
tory of the world and he would be a rash indi- 
vidual who would declare, as the old-time printer 
forty “Vhey 


develop a machine that can think.” 


did some years ago: will never 
Right on the 
heels of his confidence the printer found the lino- 
type coming into the composing room and it did 


almost everything but think. 


In his address to the Labor Council last Friday 
night President Green of the American Federation 
oi Labor emphasized the fact that the organiza- 
tion is an American institution which does business 
in American fashion, bases its policies upon Amer- 
ican principles and carries out in practice the pur- 
poses of the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States and that it did 
not want, nor would it receive, any advice from 
Moscow. He declared that in both Canada and 
the United States the Communists were simply 
wasting their time and energies in trying to induce 
the workers to follow them in their crazy theories 
and actions. Throughout, the address was a ring- 
ing declaration of the policies of the organization 
and a plea for strict adherence to them in the 
terest of the toilers of North America. Those 
who heard Green were unanimous in the opinion 
that he is a worthy successor to the late Samuel 
Gompers as the head of the great American labor 
Movement and that the movement is most fortu- 
nate in having such a man to take up the work 
Where the illustrious old veteran left off. 

- * 

Voluntary arbitration of industrial disputes is 
Now receiving its greatest test in American history 
under the terms of the Railway Labor Act, which 
Was adopted by the last Congress through the 
Joint influence of the railroad labor organizations 
and a number of the railroad executives. The early 
isions under this act were just and reasonable 
id were endorsed by all fair-minded people. Re- 
cently, however, some of the arbitrators, acting 
“)parently under Wall Street influences, have ig- 
Nored the evidence and rejected any semblance of 
lustice to the employees. This was done in the 
of the Western trainmen and conductors and 

in the case of the maintenance of way em- 
ces, one of the poorest paid and _ hardest 
groups of workers in the United States. 
ized labor in the United States has always 
ior the peaceful settlement of industrial dis- 
»y conference, with mediation and volun- 
rbitration as a means of breaking deadlocks. 


Ce 


yyers and public officials have always pro- 
that they wanted industrial peace. If they 
ndustrial peace, they must give industrial 
Organized labor will not play with a 
deck or submit its cases to a packed jury. 
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producer, on “The 
noticed that there were twelve 
Apostles. “Oh, that won’t do,” he said; “this is a 
big production. 


b+ 


A moving-picture filming 


Passion Play,” 
That number will have to be in- 
creased to twenty-four.’”—Outlook, 

Mrs. Jenkinson had been to a political meeting, 
and when she returned home she regaled her hus- 
band with her party views. 

“We are going to sweep the country, John,” she 
exclaimed. 

“Then,” remarked her husband, 
with the 


“you had better 
start Daily 


Star. 


kitchen, dear!”—Montreal 


Mrs, Bridey (at 1 a. m.): “Oh, Jack, wake up! I 
can just feel there’s a mouse in the room.” 

Husband (drowsily): “Well, just feel there's a 
cat, too, and go to sleep.”—Boston Transcript. 


A little girl was put in an upper berth of a Pull- 
man sleeping car for the first time. She kept 
crying till her mother told her not to be afraid, 
because God would watch over her. ‘Mother, you 
there?” she “Yes.” “Father, you there?” 
“Yes.” A fellow passenger lost all patience at this 
point and shouted: 
and 


cried. 


“We're all here! Your father 
brothers and sisters and aunts 
and uncles and cousins. All here; now go to sleep.” 
There was a pause; then, very softly: ‘“Mamma!” 
“Well!” “Was that God?”—Tit-Bits. 


mother and 


“Flave you made any improvements around the 
farm?” he was asked. 

“Yes, sir,” answered Farmer Hawbuck. “We've 
rechristened the old barn. We call it a garage now 
and make the summer boarders pay rent for it.”— 
Boston Transcript. 

Jeweler: “If I were you, I would not have 
‘George, to his dearest Alice’ engraved. If Alice 
changes her mind, you can’t use the ring again.” 

Young Man: “What would you sugges 

“TI would suggest the words ‘George, to his first 
and only love.’’”-—Montreal Daily Star. 


Have you en old Hat But a good one to good to 
throw away a fine Falt, that needa Renovating 
and Blocking, a Hat that Requirir Brushing up or 


That would like 
Bleaches if you could find an expeart to do the 
work Right. 


a Firest, Grad, Panama. you 


Let us show you what Hattera can do I make 
Hats and I Respet them we can Promise you su- 
perior.—From a Waco business handbill. 


An old Southern planter was discussing the 


hereafter with one of the colored servants. “Sam,” 
he said, “if you die first, I want you to come back 
and tell me what it’s like over there. If I die first, 
I'll come back and tell you what it’s like.” 

“Dat suits me, Massa,” replied the old negro, 
“but if you dies first, Ah wants you to promise 
me dat you'll come back in de daytime.”—Chris- 
tian Leader. 


The master was speaking of modern inventions 
and he asked “Do any of you know what the first 
talking machine was made from?” 

Little Fritz put up his hand: 
of a rib.” 


“Please, sir, out 


Mr. Wampus was sitting quietly in the phar- 


macy, attending the lyceum. There arrived his 
little girl with this message: 
“Mother 


: ” 
munute. 


says tor you to come home this 


“And what if I don’t come home this minute2” 

“She says she will come after you with a sash- 
weight.” 

He went. 
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{ Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 
truth about many things, sometimes pro- 
foundly, sometimes flippantly, 
' 


recklessly. 


sometimes 
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In this column but a short time ago there were 
g 


: 


certain animadversions about presidents and the 


fondness of the public press for fac 


regarding 


The Presi- 


dent’s Daughter” is a book that goes beyond any 


their inner and more private lives. 


limits yet achieved by the newspapers and tells a 


labelled “the secret love of President Hard- 


ing.” It is told by 


story 
Nan Britton, whose girlhood 
was spent in Marion, Ohio, and who professes to 
have fallen in love with the editor of the Marion 
Star when she wore pigtails down he: back and 
had no more than 14 years of life in her back- 


In her book this love affair of hers goes 


ground 
on until, while Harding is United States Senator, 
it becomes mutual, climaxing with his death and 
leaving her with a child whom the mother has 
Elizabeth Ann. It is an 
whether true or false. 


named amazing story 

When President Harding died stories about the 
Harding administration began to circulate at flood 
tide. They were many. When the book “Revelry” 
Was written many believed they knew the whole 
inside story about that unfortunate administration. 
But even that most lively book did not hint that 
there was a Nan Britton in the background with 
an amazing story of secret motherhood to tell as 
the result of a secret love between her and the 
President who appointed Daugherty and Fall to 
offices from which the scandal has not yet been 
removed. Now that Nan Britton has written her 
book one gains the impression, long ago in the 
minds of many, that Warren Harding was foolish 
in his loyalty to false friends and in the amazing 
credulity which Nan and other admirers insist he 
displayed. If he was not the easy-going, good- 


hearted, lazy-minded, dreaming simpleton 


picture him then it is difficult to classify him. 


they 


Harding and Nan, as the story unwinds, seem 
to have loved each other. Perhaps he loved more 
than she, for surely there are some traces of greed 
in her own story. She seems constantly to have 
needed money and withal she had a good bit of 
luck in getting it. But there may be some justice 
in her plea that the President’s daughter and that 
daughter's mother were entitled to something of 
comfort and position, which only carpers will 
deny. The story begins with the girlhood adora- 
tion and goes, with exhaustive detail, to the end. 
So rich is the detail that it is even recounted that 
rude police broke in upon one most intimate tryst 
and left the scene only after much argument, aided 
and abetted by a $20 bill and Warren Harding’s 
name as There 
where the 


inner hatband. 


White 


closet off the 


disclosed in his 


were meetings in the House, 


lovers used a dark cabinet 


room, 
while a faithful secret service man, privy to the se- 
cret, guarded without the room. 

Altogether the book is one of absorbing interest, 
as such a book would be, even if false, and badly 
written, which this one is not, even though some 
critics have averred that it is. If it falls down at 
all it is in its pretense as a plea for the children 
of other unmarried mothers. It is a plea for Eliza- 
beth Ann and for Nan Britton and it just about 
stops there. It would have been better to present it 
for just what it is than to have pretended a wider 
interest which is so weakly presented. But some- 
how a great deal of sympathy for Warren Hard- 
ing is begotten by this revelation. He seems to 
have been capable of loving greatly, even if not 
within the law; and if he was possessed of that 
ability there must have been humanity in his mo- 
tives in other directions—humanity thwarted by 
wolves and, of course, not even half vigorously 
presented by himself. 


WITH WOMEN WORKERS EVERYWHERE. 
United States. 
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STATES. 

“The most damaging criticism of the govern- 
ment’s anti-trade union bill is that based upon its 
impracticability,” says W. A. Appleton, of London, 
England, secretary of the General Federation of 
Trade Unions. This organization is an insurance 
body, composed of unions generally affiliated to 
the British Trades Union Congress. 

“To add laws to the statute book which cannot 
be enforced is the worst form of public policy,” 
said Mr. Appleton. like wooden 
guns—contemptuous in a pageant and useless in a 
fight. Threats that cannot be made effective and 
penalties that cannot be imposed are the stock in 


“Such laws are 


trade of impotent men and weak governments. 
“No one wants a weak government, for a weak 
government always oppresses the helpless.” 
> 
Vanity makes men ridiculous.’’—Steele. 


Matthew Brady 


District Attorney 


— 


Conscience warns us as a friend before it pun. 
ishes us as a judge.—Stanislaus. 
oo 
In general, pride is at the bottom of all great 
mistakes.—Ruskin. 
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Demand the Label 


We have every item of Men’s Apparel! 
from Sox to Suits with the United 
Garment Workers’ Label 


Johnson’s 
2554 MISSION STREET 


Next to New Mission Theatre 
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YOU PAY THE TAXES, 
By Frank E. Wolfe. 


\Vhen in the course of conversation you hear 
anyone speak of the average man, you may or may 

. stop and think of what may be the order of 

‘clligence of that same a. m. 

Vrobably you don’t think of it at the time, but 

re are moments when 
timate on him. 


you set a pretty low 
For instance, when you hear a 
yan say he doesn’t take any interest in municipal, 
siate or federal affairs because he does not pay 

,es—then you get a poor opinion of the mental 
sapacity or achievement of the average man. 

No one escapes paying taxes. We might go fur- 
ther and say no one escapes paying taxes, inter- 
est and rent. But they are about all the same and 
in paying one you are paying the other. 

You pay taxes every minute of your life. When 
the question is asked, “Who pays the taxes,” you 
have but to look at the questioner for your reply. 
He does! You are the taxpayer and so’s your old 
man, You can’t roll a cigarette and light it with 
a borrowed match without some one paying taxes. 
You cannot eat nor sleep, nor move about in the 
simplest manner without bearing the impost. 

ee 


William Bennet Munro, professor of municipal 
government in Harvard University, discusses in a 
most sensible way the subject of apparent and hid- 
den taxes that will interest those who are tired of 
paying increased taxes. As an acknowledged au- 
thority on municipal government, what Professor 
Munro may say carries much weight. He declares: 

“Every income earner in the United States pays, 
on the average, at least $350 per year in taxes of 
one sort or another; in other words, about a dol- 
lar a day. 

“People who own property and earn large in- 
comes are the ones who actually hand the col- 
lector his tax money, to be sure; but they merely 
give him, for the most part, money which they 
have collected from others. 

“The owner of the apartment house collects 
taxes from his tenants in the form of rent; the 
storekeeper collects taxes in the price of his goods; 
the lawyer and the doctor collect taxes when they 
charge fees. Taxes are an element in the cost of 
everything, an element just as certain as interest, 
Wages, or profit. 

“Taxes do not usually stay where they are levied. 
They are shifted from one shoulder to another 
until finally they reach some one, usually the ulti- 
mate consumer, who cannot unload the burden 
upon anyone else.” 

UO ee. 

This puts it squarely and cogently. The ulti- 
mate consumer is the taxpayer. He is the man 
who supports the government. He carries the 
burden and he carries it a good deal of the time 
with the same patient plodding, and with the same 
dull, unresisting look in his eye that makes the 
observer want to give him a zoological classifica- 
hon as a brother to that other burden bearer, the 
pack mule, 


ss o>. 
AMERICANS ACROSS THE LINE. 
When Boulder Canyon Dam is under discussion 
let Americans remember that a syndicate of 
Americans, led by Harry Chandler of the Los 
Angeles Times, owns approximately 225,000 acres 
of land just over the Mexican border. These 
\mericans want water, because without water 
their land is useless. They fear that a Boulder 
Dam will prevent them from enlarging their water 
ly and so they join with the great public 
‘ty interests in opposing the dam. There are 
«guments that do not have a selfish motive back 
‘them. But it is fair to suspect Chandler and 
associates of having their own expatriate 
sts at heart when they discuss this important 
ct. 


WHO ARE TRUE PHILANTHROPISTS? 
By Frederick West. 

This article is dedicated to the slogan “Give 
credit where credit is due.” 

The popular conception seems to be at this time 
that to be a philanthropist one must have money. 
When rich men die the newspapers will say (if 
their careers warrant it), that they were philan- 
thropists, ete. 

Webster gives us the definition of a philanthro- 
pist as one who loves and seeks to benefit man- 
kind, and yet, we never hear much about the poor 
workingmen, mechanics, or laborers being thus 
classed. 

Who loves his fellow man as much as the 
toiler? Who has the real sympathy for those who 
have met adversity? Who gives his life that 
others may live? Who are the martyrs who pay 
with all, that the under-dog and the less fortunate 
may better their lot and live a happier existence? 

The ones who are trodding the rocky, the more 
sorrowful trail are the ones who are first to help 
others and who are even compassionate for those 
who have had to ask for nothing and have lived 
a life of luxury. 


The lowly ones have read the flaming headlines 
“The Nation mourns the passing of Judge Gary 
and they feel sad that so great a man must fall 
before the scythe of the grim reaper. He, who 
gave to the nation and the world that great steel 
industry, who built it up from nearly nothing to 
the gigantic corporation, that, which we see today 
in the United States Steel Manufacturing Com- 
pany.” Yes, indeed, it is a sorrowful thing that 
has come to pass. 

Now, let us go back to the real givers, the end- 
less line of men who have given their lives that 
this great industry may thrive. 

Let us visualize row on row of crippled and 
maimed toilers passing by, and again their wives, 
their children who also must pay. The martyrs 
who have prayed with their lives and loves, that 
this great industry and others may progress. 

So it is written on the walls of time. It has 
been written in the achievement of science, indus- 
trial advancement, commerce and the march of 
progress. 

We have seen or heard of the Pyramids, the 
Hanging Gardens, the grandeur of Rome and the 
gigantic buildings and engineering structures of 
these modern times. 

Let us not forget that the toiler has paid dearly 
that we may have these monuments—monuments 
of toil. 

So as history is made and recorded let us give 
a thought to these people who have paid the 
greater price, and as we are reminded when great 
men pass on that the lowly toiler is also entitled 
to our praise and a share of our compassion. 

a 

IMPATIENCE, MINUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Mankind owes much to the impatience that is 
within him. Also he owes much—of sorrow—to 
impatience that gets the better of his judgment. 
Each convention of the American Federation of 
Labor finds critics of its steadfast refusal to enter 
partisan politics with an independent labor party. 
Again the critics are abroad. Even some very 
good friends of the trade union movement offer 
the old, old criticism. Labor, in partisan politics, 
would make news—for a little while. That tempts 
some newspaper writers to want a political party. 
But after a little, labor as a political force would 
soon disappear from the news. Labor knows its 
job better than the critics know it. Labor sees 
with a practical eye and understanding what must 
be done and it knows what are its tolls for the 
task. This may not please the critics—but perhaps 
the critics would lose interest if their criticisms 
were adopted. So, even for their own sake, it is 
better that matters are as they are! 


Eleven 


The author of the new play sat quietly in his 
box until just before the curtain fell in the last 
act, when suddenly he exclaimed: ‘Ah, there it is!” 

“What?” inquired his friend. 

“Why, the line of mine they’ve left in.’—lLondon 
Evening News. 


OTTO RASTORFER P. J. BARCHI GUS CORVI 
The Only Union Store in the Mission 


UNION FLORIST 


Funeral Work and Decorations a Specialty 


3017 SIXTEENTH STREET, near Mission St. 
| Telephone Market 3285 
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Herman’s Hats 
Union Made 


2386 MISSION STREET 
Near 20th St. 
ai 
N. H. HOWARD _ Phone MARKET 3697 
Sterling Auto Top Co. 
AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 


633-635-637 GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 
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Home of Generous Credit 


DRESS WELL 
On Easy Terms 


HOME CLOTHING CO. 


2500 MISSION STREET 


Peer ee em ee ee ee ee ee ee 


FELLOW UNIONISTS 


Down Asiatic Competition! 
Patronize White Laundries Only! 
ANTI-JAP LAUNDRY LEAGUE 
== 


y 
} Phone Market 170 


BROWN & KENNEDY 


FLORAL ARTISTS 


Funeral Work a Specialty—Lowest Prices 


3089 Sixteenth St., Near Valencia San Francisco 
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EVERY THING 
FOR THE 


HOME 


EASY TERMS 


Sterling 


FURNITURE COMPANY 


BUNSTER & SAXE 


1049 MARKET STREET 


Twelve 


TYPOGRAPHICAL TOPICS | 


4 

rgest vote in a special election 

San Francisco was polled on Wednes- 
094 


ndments to the laws of the International 


ballots were cast on the six pro- 


phical Union. All six proposals received 
1jorities Of approximately three to one. 


No. 1—To 


affiliate all 


vote on each tollows: dissolve 
subordinate 

For, 520; 
. 2—Changing the date of the con- 
620; 
No. 3—To establish the term of repre- 


No. +—Provid- 


vacancies in elective offices other 


and 


unions 


to the International: 


September: For, 


SLT agamst, 271: 
executive council: For, 586; against, 91. 
5—To provide a rate of dues for all classes 

re everyone when working to pay pen- 
1Ortuary assessments: For, 603; against, 
how amendments to the 
zainst, 148. 


Chronicle chapel, one of 

known members, was struck by a 
Sunday and suffered painful 
carried the report 


suffered a fractured skull, 


evel 
The morning papers 
Writer was gratified to learn was not 

however, did suffer a possible 

was badly bruised and lacerated. 

he is tamiliarly known, was removed 
Help Hospital on Monday and at last 


Salem World, published 

printers of Capital Union No. 210 
Oregon, was received this week. Vol- 
1, bears date of October 20 and is of 
umns to the page. The paper has 
established metropolitan 
well printed and well edited. Inter- 
News i feature is 


of an 


Service 


member of the Typographical 
formerly of the Seattle P.-I. and later 
iter in the Hearst Service, is managing 
> World, and Fred C. Sefton, who was 
I his local, is business man- 

of propaganda in the 


any plea for sympathy made; those 


ly proposing to give to the pub- 
swspaper which will meet with 
its worth. 
French leit tor Los Angeles, October 23. 
keynote address at the Fourth 
Safety Conference in the Biltmore 
day. His subject was “The 
Accident Toll.” On 
Mr. talked to the Los Angeles 
Association on his trip to the South Seas, 
c was the theme of a talk to the 
he southern city on Friday. Satety 
during the 
nierence from all sections of California and 
1 Safety Council of Chicago had their 
The Fifth Annual Califor- 
ial First Aid Contest followed the ses- 
iference. As is well known to most 
21, Mr. French served through- 
istrations of Governor Johnson and 


ywing 


the American 
French 


Angeles week of 


LOS 


resentation. 


member of the Industrial 

I sion. Many printers of Los An- 
knew Mr. French when he was presi- 
1 Francisco Union went to the Biltmore 
ar Mr. F 
Southern California Labor Press it is 


rench’s address. 


in each case. 


THE LABOR GCLAR LON 
Denver Union received the award in its last arbi- 
tration case in September of this year and is again 
preparing to go through a similar procedure. Con- 
stant arbitration, as in the case of Denver, is an 
unfortunate situation and harmful alike to em- 
ployer and employee. 

No decision has as yet been handed down in the 
arbitration case between the union and the news- 
paper publishers of this city. Many inquiries have 
been made, and the only answer to be given is that 
as soon as the decision is received it will be made 
known to the members. 

Carls: 
recently and expects to make his home in the Bay 
district. Mr. Evans was for many years a mem- 
ber of Spokane Union and was the union’s dele- 
Commerce, and at 
time was president of the Central Council. 

The slight rainstorm of this week caused two 
of our most popular members to leave for drier 
country. D. C. “Curly” McLean and Sam Martin 
left in the latter’s motor car for the south. They 
expect to visit Fresno, Bakersfield, Los Angeles, 
for their ultimate destination, Tucson, 


Evans of Spokane arrived in this city 


gate to the Chamber of one 


and have 
Arizona. 

Charles Cissna returned to his ranch in San 
Diego County last week. 

Bruce Brown of the Fresno Republican came to 
San Francisco this week. 

Leo Kern, aiter about a year’s absence from the 
Bay district, returned from Denver this week. 

On land he has owned for some years located 
on Buena Vista Hill, Dave Hughs, day foreman 
of the Chronicle, recently began the erection of 
income buildings. He plans to make his home 
there, as he is highly pleased with the panorama 
oi bay, ocean, hills and sky, considering it one of 
the most desirable places of abode in the city. 

Notes From the News—By L. L. Heagney. 

A serious accident befell Charlie Reed, night 
si Making a tour 
through the pressroom, he fell through a chute in 
tk 


1e darkness and sustained injuries that sent him 


side straw boss, Sunday night. 


to the hospital, where he will have to remain for 
several weeks. 

A special meeting of the chapel Monday elected 
Messrs. Vaughn, Leslie and Moore to serve as 
tellers for the referendum on the 26th. 

Alfie Moore, the Shakespeare of the chapel, was 
elected to write a letter of appreciation to the 
front office in behalf of the chapel for recent in- 
stallation of sanitary arrangements. 

Don Stauffer drives a little Essex to work and 
a Labor Day parade cap to keep away 
Of gorgeous green, raging red and venom- 
first and 
stopped to stare. Then he found tongue: “Leaping 
If he ever 
got out of his first, it’s a cinch he’s in his second 


wears 
draits. 
ous yellow. Pop Piersol saw the cap 


lizards! That guy talks of my senility. 
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childhood—sporting a jazz 
kiddy kar.” 

“It's Power and I'll bet money on it,” said Bert 
Coleman. “You're all wet,” retorted Harry Croity 
“it’s not Power but ‘6 
want.” 


cap and driving 4 


hydro-electric energy Wwe 


These married men! Hear Frank Vaughn for. 
got to remember to go home one night and for 
several nights thereafter if he would sleep under 
shelter he had to chase the royal canine out 
his house. 


of 


Seldom does anything occur to mar the News 
siesta from chapel meeting to chapel meeting, 
Howbeit one member, aberrant perhaps, at the last 
meeting suggested our chapel adopt an overtime 
chart, posted near the exit, that each member 
might chalk up his O. T. when exiting. The boys 
confirmed the aberrancy by voting to begin ; 
of the chart on November 1. 


use 


Leaving his team of mules, or was it a street 
car, at the base of the mountains, Barney O’Neil, 
galley boy, started climbing to his aerie atop the 
Piedmont Hills. Darkness descended and _ fierce 
lap dogs issued from cavernous backyards to snap 
at his heels. Dismayed, Barney stooped for a stone 
and—discovered it was a tarantula. 

As the jitney bus king, Eddie Porter steered his 
imported (from Detroit) auto 
congested streets of his “hum town,” 


through _ traffic- 
Daly City, 
expensive accident. An axle 
broke, the wheel “rolled its own” and only that the 
bus settled down with a thud prevented Eddie 
driving away without his usual quota of rubber- 
clad circles. 


he almost had an 


Looks like the boys are going to saw their way 
to victory. Admen who can see good enough to 
saw now have the use of a new saw, a Curle, in- 
stalled last four, and, 


Charley Cooper, there are four admen on the day- 


week, making counting 


side to use them. 


Know Your Onions—Chapter VIII. 

New situations, more often than otherwise, are 
created by doing in six consecutive days work that 
formerly had been shared over a shorter period by 
two or more non-situation holders. Thus foremen 
do take care of favored ones until others seek pas- 
tures new before making a “situation” from “extra” 
work. So the law compelling the giving out of 
situations accomplishes nothing. 

Where departments are recognized it is general 
practice to hire an “extra” and by shifting others of 
the force get an day’s production in a 
department other than that where the one hired 
was seeking work. And we think the ostrich silly 
for sticking its head in the sand to escape danger. 

The priority law has no application to a situa- 
tion holder and as far as being of use to the sub 
it functions like the pocket in a shroud. 


entire 
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SAVINGS 


Assets.... 3 


HAIGHT STREET BRANCH 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1858 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


JUNE 30th, 1927 


Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds....... 
Employees’ Pension Fund over $575,000.00, 
standing on Books at 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 


FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 


COMMERCIAL 
) 


.. +. $113,925,831.54 
4,700,000.00 


1.00 


.+..+.+.Mission and 21st Streets 
...:Clement St. and 7th Ave. 

. Haight and Belvedere Streets 
...West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 
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\hen our boys were overseas and those at home 
knew they could procure employment elsewhere 
numerous employers paid bonuses without regard 
to signed scales. The same thing will happen again 
when there are no unemployed. Of course, regu- 
lars are privileged to have a five-day week, or less, 
py hiring on any day another in their stead, but 
we know the forty-four-hour-week would not have 
heer financed by voluntary contributions, so it will 
be necessary to enact to banish 
employed. 

Back in nursery days the jingle about the house 
Jack built, given piecemeal, much 
obligation is given to new members, was an at- 
tempt to teach the little minds to correlate things, 

ppenings, 

ir relation to one another, but the receiving sets 
of those days heard it only as static, 
mentalities 


a law the un- 


that like our 


events and occasions and appreciate 


and now, 
after many years those believe 
broadcasting is merely drivel. 

sub could be pensioned, like the strikers 
were in 1921, but that cost the workers eighteen 
millions. Or, we might give up enough work each 
to give them employment and remove them 
in that way. 


same 


le 
If we've the courage to do it wages 
will advance more than they did during the fiasco 
of 1921 and we won’t have to wait so long before 
spending it for our own use. 

(Next week: Banishing the sub.) 
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MAILERS’ NOTES. 
By Edward P. Garrigan. 

Another outside shop has been added to the 
union mailers’ list. The plant of Miles, Scott Com- 
which Carl W. was 
unionized the other day, through the efforts of 
President Von Ritter and Secretary Edw. 
Arthur Berliner was placed in charge of the 
mailing department of that institution. 
ot the Mailers’ Union 
hn A. O'Connell 
ir behalf. 
ciated. 
‘ollowing is 


pany, of Miles is president, 
Garri- 
gan. 
The officers 
to thank Secretary 
for the efforts put forth in 
His co-operation was greatly appre- 


wish 


the result of the election held 
\Vednesday: 

No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 


1—For, 
2—For, 


Osition ; against, 16. 
s-against, 9. 
3—For, } against, 15, 
4—For, 56; against, 14. 
No. 5—For, 59; against, 11. 
No. 6—For, 57; against, 12. 
Where the issue was of vital importance to the 


Osition 
‘roposition 
Osition 
-roposition 


*roposition 


mailers, the vote was not as large as would have 
heen expected. There 
Sunday at 2 p.m. 


will be a special meeting 


The call is for the sole purpose 


po eccecse See eer cere 


JUDGE LILE T. 


Jacks ond Muras 
POLICE JUDGES 


Endorsed by S. F. Bar Association 


of deciding whether or not we will pay any more 
money to the Mailers’ Trade District Union. 

This is a very vital question to the mailers and 
every member should put forward every effort to 
be present at the meeting. Come up and let us 
hear what each and every one has to say. Come 
up early and get it over with. There 
very good ball games being played in the Winter 
League. Let’s go. 


are some 


& = 

“Tf no one talked of what he does 
said Hi Ho, the sage of Chinatown, “the 
ould unbearable.”—Washington 


not under- 
stand,” 
silence become 
Star. 
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ERNEST KLEIN 
HIGH GRADE UNION TAILORING 


Successor to M. WEINER & SON 


3011 SIXTEENTH STREET 
Phone Market 2139 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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Thirteen 
REMEDY FOR STICKING VALVE. 
Kerosene applied around the stem of a valve 
on your car that sticks should remedy the condi- 
tion, according to the Free Emergency Road Serv- 
ice of the California State Automobile Association. 
The stem should be thoroughly soaked and then 
worked up and down. 
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GIVE TIME LOM FURNITURE Mae 


if Leenmar Bros. | 
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NEW DINING SUITES | 
FOR THANKSGIVING | 


Specially planned values to assist you in re- 
newing your home for the holidays. See our 
14 model dining rooms for suggestions. 


LIBERAL CREDIT TERMS 
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MAYOR 

{ James E. Power 

} SHERIFF 

Thomas F. Finn 

DISTRICT ATTORNEY 

' Matthew Brady 

H ASSESSOR 

| James B. McSheehy 
COUNTY CLERK 

H. I. Mulcrevy 

AUDITOR 

} Thomas F. Boyle 

CORONER 

Thomas B. W. Leland 

POLICE JUDGES 

Joseph M. Golden 

' Lile T. Jacks 
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Union Labor Party Candidates 


These Candidates Are Pledged to Economy and Efficiency 


and the Lowest Tax Rate Possible 


VOTE THIS TICKET STRAIGHT 


SUPERVISORS 


Frank McGovern 
John Badaracco 


Warren Shannon 
Andrew J. Gallagher 


Alfred Roncovieri 


* 


*s 


Jefferson E. Peyser 
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Synopsis of Minutes of October 21, 1927. 


William Stanton 


oll Call of Officers—Al! pre 
Reading Minutes he previous meet- 
i printed in th abor Clarion. 
Waitresses No. 48, for Min- 

MeMurray. 


Nex approved as 
Credentials. 
e Andrews, vic 


seated 


Delegate 


Communication Fr Typographical 
No. 21, Janiters No. 9, sreotypers No. 29 and 
P ] donations tor 


Rashes; 
Railway 


1 the 

inclosing a ques- 
attendance of chil- 
ee—Commiuni- 


the organizing 


District 
the Council 
hitthorne & 


he 9:30 closing 


Report of Executive Committee—In the matter 
f the \\ Cle a 


scale agreement, 
Union has endorsed 


e the union is 
lity and that of 
proposed agree- 
juced President 
Fed 


notion was 


ation of 


WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List” of the San Francisco 
Labor Council. 


and sympathizers are requested to cut this 


out and post it. 


Members of Labor Unions 


American Tobacco Company. 

Block, J. Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. 
Compton's Restaurant, 8 Kearny. 


Compton's Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. 
Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Wash- 


ington Street. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. 
Fostor’s Lunches. 
of Dread- 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. 
Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission. 
Market Street R. R. 
Mann Manufacturing Company, Berkeley. 


Goldstone Bros., manufacturers 


National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. 
Regent Theatre. 

Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. 
The Mutual Stores Co. 

Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
Traung Label & Litho Co. 


Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. 


Steinberg’s 
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All Barber Shops open on Sunday are unfair 
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made and carried that a rising vote of thanks be 
tendered President Green for his presence tonight. 

Brothers Henry Koch, secretary-treasurer of the 
Bakers’ International Union; P. J. Morin, Inter- 
national Structural Iron Workers, and B. C. Pitts 
were also present and spoke briefly. 

Delegate Daniel C. Murphy was called upon by 
President Stanton to reply to the address of Presi- 
dent Green 

Brother Frank C. McDonald, president of State 
Building Trades’ Council, address the Council on 


his observation of the American Federation of 
Labor convention. 
Receipts—$528.36. Expenses—$293.36. 


Council adjourned at 10:40 p. m. 


Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A. O’CONNELL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
> = 
DOWN WITH SECESSION. 
Secession, always the foe of organized move- 
ments, has again been branded by the American 
of Labor as “indefensible.” This de- 
nunciation came to the Los Angeles convention in 


Federation 


the form of a report by the committee on resolu- 
tions on a resolution introduced by the Structural 
Iron Workers, who have been fighting a secession 
movement on the Pacific Coast, fostered largely 
by anti-union employing interests. 

This official warning from the highest authority 
in the American labor movement, the representa- 
tive the American Federation of 
Labor, deserves to be broadcast through the land. 
It is in full as follows: 


convention of 


“Secession from the ranks of organized labor, 
whether by individuals or groups, can have no 
other effect than to make the problems with which 
organized labor is confronted more difficult of 
In principle, the withdrawal of a local 
union from the national or international organiza- 
tion having jurisdiction over the trade in which its 
members are engaged, because of some fancied or 
even real grievance against the parent body, is 
much like the surrender of membership by an in- 
dividual worker who becomes dissatisfied with 
The first inevitable 
effect in every instance is to weaken the position 
of the workers concerned and to strengthen the 
position of the employers against them. Every 
informed trade unionist must agree that the proper 
procedure is to continue the regular union affilia- 
tion, whether it be on the part of an individual or 
a local union, while seeking to adjust their diffi- 
under the laws of the organization in 
which they hold membership. The democratic 
nature of the trade union movement is such that 
ample opportunity is given for an interchange of 
opinions on practically all subjects and under such 
conditions there can be no reasonable excuse for 
secession. The support of secessionist or dual or- 
ganizations by any of the affiliated unions is inde- 
fensible. The committee therefore recommends 
that Resolution No. 93 be adopted.” 

—o— 
NEWS IS INTERESTING STUFF. 


Telegraph wires bring news from all over the 
world, which helps to make life more interesting 
than it ever was “in the good old days” for the 
average run of folks. 

Henry Ford is reported to have sold 400,000 of 
his new cars before anyone knows what they look 
like or will cost. Think that. over. 

On the other hand, by way of interesting con- 
trast, it is reported from New York that there are 
still 70,000 blacksmiths working at their bellows 
and that there are 65,000 horses in New York City 
and 15,000,000 of them in the United States, about 
as many as there were forty years ago. 

You can say what you like, there is more interest 
—and usually more strangeness—in the facts of 
life than in the pretty stories that are told about 
life in fiction. 


solution. 


some act of the local union. 


culties 


To LEASE 
or To LET 


EXCEPTIONALLY FINE LOFTS 
ARE NOW AVAILABLE IN A 
SPLENDID LOCATION THAT 
IS SURE TO IMPROVE. 


7000 SQUARE FEET 
WILL SUBDIVIDE TO SUIT 


PRICED VERY REASONABLE 


111 7th St. 


Near Postoffice Phone Market 7070 


AS WORKER SEES HIS WORLD. 


President William Green and entire executive 
council re-elected by American Federation of 
convention at Los Angeles; convention 
condemns secession movements and assails Fas- 
cism and Communism. 


Labor 


Western Union Telegraph announces it will 
give wage increase to 15,000 employees, effective 
in January. 

Famous Coronado suit against United Mine 
Workers is settled after thirteen years of litiga- 
tion, each side agreeing to pay costs for federal 


court trials. 


Government prosecutor charges defendants 
plotted to defraud, in opening sessions of trial of 
Albert B. Fall and Harry F. Sinclair on charges 
of conspiring to obtain Teapot Dome lease by 
fraudulent means. 

Four thousand coal miners reported to have 
answered I. W. W. call for strike in Colorado; 
eighteen pickets are jailed at Trinidad by Las 
Animas county sheriff. 

Edward E. Spafford, newly-elected national 
commander of the American Legion, declares 
Legion will demand that Congress pass universal 
draft act to draft capital and labor as well as 
soldiers in time of war. : 

Maine voters by approximately two to one re- 
ject proposal to repeal direct primary law. 

Eighty thousand soft coal miners strike in Cen- 
tral Germany; 60,000 textile workers locked out at 
Munchen-Gladbach. 

Economic Research Bureau of American Bond 
and Mortgage Company reports there will be no 
wage cuts in building trades in coming year; 
unions declared stronger numerically and _finan- 
cially than at any previous time in history. 

Nova Scotia government wins appeal for abol- 
ishment of the Legislative Council of that prov- 
ince; the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, 
highest tribunal in the British Empire, ruling that 
the government has power to abolish the Upper 
Chamber. 

United States Supreme Court, in two decisions, 
upholds strike injunctions by refusing to set aside 
writs directed against workers. 


Quality First 


UNITED STATES 
LAUNDRY 


Telephone 
Market 1721 


Finest Work on Shirts 
and Collars 
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UNIONS URGED TO INVESTIGATE. 


‘he American Federation of Labor convention 
-ted a State Federation of Labor resolution 
-h sweepingly declared that this country “had 

yatched a fleet of warships and troops to China 

- the purpose of combining with Great Britain 

.uppress the aspirations of the Chinese people 
their nationalist government,’ and that “the 

‘nited States government is interfering with the 
fairs of the South American republics.” 

favoring a rejection of this resolution, the 
umittee said: 

“No well-informed person who has any regard 

the truth would offer an accusation so broad 

i general in its terms. 

“The careless phrasing of the preamble serves 
to make the resolution as a whole worthless. It is 
based either upon misrepresentation or a disregard 
for the truth and thus it offers nothing that would 
be helpful in pointing out wrongs or advising a 
foreign policy upon which our government might 
properly stand. 

“Tt is unfortunate that the manner in which reso- 
lutions of this sort are frequently drafted for 
introduction in State Federations of Labor and 
city central bodies inevitably leads to the conclu- 
sion that their authors are more concerned in 
pointing the finger of criticism at the government 
of the United States than they are in ascertaining 
the facts regarding the subject they attempt to 
discuss. 

“Concerning the general subject of relations 
with South America, the committee is convinced 
that a proper adherence to the Monroe Doctrine 
is necessary for the best interests of the people of 
Central and South America.” 

The committee acknowledged that mistakes 
have been made toward the Chinese people, but 
pointed out that a withdrawal now would give 
other nations an opportunity, if so inclined, to 
further embroil our government. 

“Tt is a debatable question as to what procedure 
is most likely to enable the United States to pre- 
vent further error in reference to China,” the com- 
mittee stated. “President Green and the executive 
council are, we understand, giving earnest thought 
and study to that problem. 

“As to the general subject of foreign relations, 
we express the hope that the United States will 
again adopt the policy which in the main was ad- 
hered to during the first century of our national 
life, a policy based upon the proposition that 
Americans and so-called American interests in for- 
eign countries must abide by and accept the conse- 
quences of the laws of such countries, just as 
foreigners and foreign interests within our borders 
must abide by and accept the consequences of 
American law.” 


oe 
BARRED FROM TALKING. 


Baltimore moving picture operators are in the 
fiith week of a wage strike. 

Their wage demand, which ranges from 53 cents 
» $l a week, is not the reason for the fight, ac- 
cording to the unionists, who claim that destruc- 
tion of neighborhood theatres is the combine’s 
objective. 

An injunction prohibits the strikers from men- 
tioning the names of hostile theatres. They cannot 
‘sk for the removal of Harry Custer, leading op- 

nent of the picture operators and who was ap- 
cinted by Governor Ritchie as a member of the 

te board for examining applicants for positions 

Ss moving picture operators. 

“The smaller theatre owners are deluded into 
he belief that they are fighting for themselves, 

‘creas they are supporting a league that even- 

'y will weed out neighborhood houses and 
blish the chain theatre,” says the Baltimore 

lerationist, published by the Baltimore Federa- 
of Labor. 


LONDON LETTER. 
By W. A. Appleton. 

Secretary, General Federation of Trade Unions. 

To those who have little knowledge of the inner 
working of political parties, the attitude of the 
3ritish Labor party, at its Blackpool convention, 
may appear confusing. From its inception, the 
policy of the party has been founded upon a dis- 
tinctly Socialist basis. The nationalization of the 
means of production, exchange and distribution 
has been its declared objective. The heads of the 
party at Blackpool convention have advised a 
modified program, and the Liberal party’s news- 
papers have been quick to seize their chance of 
sarcastic criticism. They are asking whether the 
policy of socialization and nationalization are 
abandoned, or merely adjourned. 

They may rest assured that the Socialist policy 
has not been abandoned. It has only been trans- 
ferred from the front to the back of the program; 
to be resuscitated whenever opportunity seems 
favorable. Indeed, before the third day of the 
convention, the leaders were wavering between 
doctrine and expediency. The odds are on 
expediency. 

The disruptive policies of the past few years 
have disastrously affected industry and employ- 
ment, and the more cautious members of the party 
are seriously seeking rehabilitation. They have 
made great efforts to push the “reds” into the 
background and to allay the fears of the investor, 
who, instead of putting his money into industrial 
projects, has been frightened into seeking finan- 
cial safety in government and municipal securities. 
These bring in satisfactory rates of interest and 
involve little risk or anxiety to the investor. 
Neither do they provide the manual worker with 
many opportunities of employment. 

It is being realized that the economic mistakes 
of the past fifteen years have been serious ones 
and that a continuance of such mistakes will bring 
all political parties face to face with economic 
disaster and raise the danger of dictatorships such 
as already exist in some other European countries. 

These mistakes have prejudiced hundreds of 
thousands of decent work people against political 
trade unionism. They are tired of policies which 
have wasted trade union strength upon attempts 
to bring about revolutionary political changes. The 
extent of this dissatisfaction may be gauged from 
the luke-warmness of the agitation against the 
trades disputes bill, now a definitely restraining 
act of Parliament. The distrust of recent methods 
and of those responsible for them is illustrated by 
the difficulty of securing decent attendances at 
trade union meetings. One large organization, 
which supported the general strike, recently called 
a mass meeting in an area where it had 2000 mem- 
bers. Only thirteen attended. 

The seriousness of this situation has led the 
General Federation to prepare a scheme of organ- 
ization which I hope to outline in my next letter. 

> 
DON’T SCRAPE BALLOON TIRES. 

If your car has balloon tires, be careful not to 
scrape the sides of the tires against the curb, 
advises the California State Automobile Associa- 
tion. Sidewalls of balloon tires are thin and are 
not protected against scraping and chafing. 
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UNION-MADE CLOTHING 


Cor. Agents 
Sixth & Market. CARHARTT OVERALLS 


BENDER’S 


The Family Shoe Store 
2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 
Packard Shoes Martha Washington 


for Men Shoes for Women 


BUY IT TODAY!!! 


SURE DEATHTO ARGENTINE ANTS. 
SCHRADER’S 


ARGENTINE ANT 


POWDER 
NOT DANGEROUS TO CHILDREN OR FOOD 


YOU NEEDED IT YESTERDAY 


Phone Kearny 1540 
UNION LABEL CLOTHES 


AsSendet 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building 


Second Floor Corner Ellis Street 


FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES 


CARPETS 


On the 
EASIEST TERMS 


EASTERN 
OUTFITTING CO. 


1017 MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 


STOVES 
BEDDING 


We Give and Redeem American Trading 
Stamps 
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EASIER IF YOU HAVE A PURPOSE 


Saving money comes easiest to those who have a 
definite purpose in mind. The Humboldt “Ambition 
Bond” names thirty good purposes for saving, and 
tells how to accomplish them. Ask for a copy. 


_HUMBOLDT BAN 


COMMERCIAL - TRUST 

Head Office: 783 Market Street, near 4th 
Branches: 

Bush & Montgomery Sts.—Mills Bldg. 
2626 Mission Street, at 22nd Street 

San Francisco 

Founded 1869 

San Francisco, Calif. 
783 Market Street, near Fourth 


DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 


GEO W. CASWELL CO. 


442 2nd St. 


Owned, Managed 
and Operated by 
Californians. 


Serves more than a 
million customers. 


Bank of Italy 


National 2%; Association 
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3. C. Pitts of the 
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His subject 
Accident 


hout the world 


THE LABOR CLARION 


“GALOSHES” 


Women, Children, Men 


Prepare for the rain! Have your Galoshes and 
Rubbers ready! Get them now from our 
splendid new stocks in colors and black— 
Cravenetted Galoshes—Buccaneer 
rubber boots—Foothold rubbers 
at our DOWNTOWN STORE 


ie 
Phila 
825 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


STORE 
CLOSES 
SATURDAYS 
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nition of this fact he was some years ago elected 


president of the International Association of In- 


dustrial Accident Commissions. At present French 
is a lecturer at the University of California in 
economics. 

The 
entertainment 


Hall, 


joyed by all. 


ball 


California 


Waitresses’ Union gave a grand and 


last Saturday night in 


which was largely attended and highly en- 
The proceeds from the affair will go 
fund. 


As a part of a national campaign a group of five 


the sick benetit 


mto 
local laundries nave joined in a conte that will 

Amer- 
s on “Why 
the Laundry Should Do My Washing.” T! 


test was launched last week and will close Decem- 


distribute $50,000 in prizes to the wo 
ica turning in the best 300-word let 
2on- 
the state $225; 
third prize, $100; 


$35; 


ber 1, First prize in groups is 


second prize, $125; 
$50; fifth 


ourth prize, 


; 
prize, sixth prize, $25; seventh 
prize, $20; eighth prize, $10; ninth prize, $5: tenth 
prize, $5. 


$10,000: 


in the national contest the first prize is 

second $5000; third prize, $2000; 
fourth prize, $1250; fifth prize, $1000; sixth prize. 
$700; seventh prize, $500; eighth prize, $400; ninth 
prize, $250; tenth prize, $100. 


prize, 


A\ plea for greater co-operation between em- 


: 
pioyers and 


1 


workmen “insuring greater production 
consumption by the United States indus- 
“was voiced by William Green, President of 
Labor, 2000 
Commonwealth Club at a lunch- 
eon in the Palace Hotel last Friday. 

child 
“protection” to 
Association of 


the American Federation of before 


members of the 

No pponent of labor is fooled by the 
‘leventh-hour that the 
National Manufacturers announce. 


The program of this organization is full of jokers. 


children 


It would place 14-year-old boys in the mines, and 
limit child education to 14 years of age. The value 
11 the announcement is an acknowledgment that 
opponents of child are making progress. 


They are forcing child exploiters to invent alibis. 


labor 
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DELEGATES ON FLIGHTS. 
(By International Labor News Service.) 

Through arrangements made by Peter J. Brady, 
president of the Federation Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of New York, more than forty delegates to 
the Labor 
were able to enjoy airplane trips in army planes 


American Federation of convention 
at Vail Field. The trips were made in a big Doug- 
las transport plane, piloted by Lieut. B. R. Dallas, 
veteran pilot. 

Among those to enjoy these rides were J. IP 
president of the Workers: 
James Wilson, president of the Pattern Makers: 


Noonan, Electrical 


James Wilson of the Teamsters; Michael Case: 


William 


Thomas 


Short, Brotherhood Bank 


Hughes, 


Teamsters; 
Seattle: secretary-treasurer, 
Teamsters; Christian Madsen, Painters; Barney 
Larger, United Garment William |. 
Fitzgerald, Street Carmen; Andrew Myrup, Bak 


Henry 


Workers; 
ers: Kotch, Bakers; Joseph Ryan, Long 
shoremen; T. J. Flaherty, Postoffice Clerks; Wil- 
liam J. McSorley, president, Building Trades De- 
partment; Chester M. Wright, editor, Interna- 
News Service; T. N. Taylor, presi- 
Indiana State Federation. 


tional Labor 


dent, 

The average ride was for more than one hour, 
at an average speed of eighty miles an hour at a 
he ght ranging up to 5200 feet. 
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ALL GROUPS AFFECTED. 
affect all 
American 


Farmers’ problems other groups oj 
Federation oi 
the 


council “to consider the farmers’ problems and to 


citizens, declared the 


Labor convention, in authorizing executive 
tabe such counsel as may be necessary in order to 
co-operate with farmers’ organizations in finding 
constructive plans and policies and in putting these 
into effect.” 

The that 
economic changes that have reconstructed indus- 


resolution declared “the far-reaching 
trial and economic life are reflected in agricultural 
methods and organization. 

“Farmers as individuals have not been generally 
able to make the necessary plans and adjustments 
that will enable them to fit into present-day devel- 
opments and enterprises with the best profit to 
themselves and to society. Methods and channels 
must be developed to put farmers in control of the 
means to enable them to keep pace with the prog- 
and to 
General 
financial and eco- 


ress of modern civilization share in its 


improvements and_ benefits. progress is 


retarded when any group is in 
nomic straits.” 


---—-—__ @&—_—___—-— 
WHY THEY OPPOSE UNIONS. 


The wage scale of union and non-union building 
trades in Chicago, printed by the Federation News, 
official paper of the Chicago Federation of Labor, 
shows why certain employers oppose trade unions. 

The non-union rate for carpenters is $1.10 an 
hour; the union rate, $1.50. This rate prevails for 
cement 
plumbers and other trades that are not organized 


finishers, gasfitters, hoisting engineers. 
iCO per cent. 

The greatest difference is in the painters’ calling. 
The 


where the union rate is $1.62". non-union 


rate is as low as 92 cents. 


THE RECOGNIZED LABEL 


IN RECOGNIZED CLOTHES 


HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 


